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United States government for the occasion, to the tank which had
been able to get through Flanders mud but ultimately stuck in the
hillside in Pikeville mud; from the burgoo, made by a specialist
imported from Lexington for the occasion, to the final announce-
ment in the afternoon that eighty beds and eighty suppers were
prepared at the hotels for any soldiers who would honor the town
by spending the night, no detail was omitted to make the boys
feel it a true welcome home.

Pikeville, with its brick streets, its excellent school building and
a number of handsome residences, has almost lost the air of the
mountain village which it had before the railroad came in. But
as one goes along the way from there across the divide to the head-
waters of the Kentucky, near Jenkins, there is a constant contrast
of the picturesque log cabin of the pioneer, with its sloping roof
and great stone chimneys, and the evidences of modern industry at
fever heat. Just as at the Homecoming one saw the old ladies with
their black silk bonnets, and heard the "hit" and the strong past
tenses of Elizabethan speech, in contrast with the ringing sentences
of the Congressman home from the special session for a few brief
days' holiday, or the neat modern uniforms of the boys in khaki.
The mountain soldier who had taken his machine-gun nest and his
German officer and privates single-handed, was there to make his
bow to the people who were ready to adore him and glory in
his marksmanship, but he begged not to be asked to make a speech,
since he had been gassed and the heat of the day brought back the
nervousness from which he still suffers greatly.

At Jenkins the contrast of the old and the new was still more
striking. The "Trail of the Lonesome Pine" came down over the
mountain into the garden of the beautiful home in which we stayed.
It seemed as lonesome, as remote, as peaceful, as if the site of
Jenkins were still wrapped in the quiet and indolence of the past.
Looking out over the beautiful little lake whose waters flow through
the turbines of the Consolidation Coal Company's power plant,
the hills across the way with their pines, their cucumber mag-
nolias, their laurel and rhododendron, on which a few late blossoms
linger like white stars in the gloom, have the same still look. One